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in winter time 


HP3 is one of the two ‘“‘miracle”’ 
Ilford films; it is the high- 
speed film for daytime snapshots in 


winter. For outdoor photography 
at night, use the still faster HPS. 


HPS the fastest film in the 
5 world, is also the one for 
indoor snapshots in well-lit rooms 
if your camera has an f/4.5 lens 


or larger. With box cameras, give 
brief time exposures. 


ILFORD FILMS FOR FACES AND 


PLACES ANY TIME, ANYWHERE 
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The Holy Land: 
Centre of the World 


by STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


The ‘world-centrality of the Holy Land 1s an old geographical idea ; that it is relevant to the 
events of history and to our own times requires demonstration. For this Mr Runciman 1s excep- 
tionally qualified since, while best known as the author of A History of the Crusades, he has 
lived for many years in the Near East and has contributed notably to the historical record of the 
civilizations whose impact on Palestine has made it a focus of decisive action in world events 


“Tus saith the Lord God; This is Jerusalem: 
I have set it in the midst of the nations and 
countries that are round about her.” These 
words of the Prophet Ezekiel had a deep 
effect on mediaeval Christendom. They 
showed why the greatest event in Christian 
history should have had to take place at 
Jerusalem. The pilgrims who came in their 
thousands to Palestine to see the sites made 
holy by Our Lord’s story felt that they were 
coming to “the midst of the earth’’, where, 
according to the Psalmist, God was working 
salvation. Already in Saint Jerome’s time the 
belief was general. Four centuries later, to 
quote other examples, the English traveller 
known as Pseudo-Beda refers to it; while a 
manuscript of 1350 kept at Dublin talks of 
“Jerusalem, the mistress of the 
nations, placed in the midst of the 
earth, being, as it were, the centre 
of the universe, so that all nations 
might flow into it’. Some travel- 
lers were more precise, calling the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre the 
“navel” of the earth. In the 7th 
century the Frankish bishop 
Arculf was shown the umbilical 
spot; and the Russian pilgrim 
Daniel, who visited Palestine soon 
after 1100, tells us that the spot 
was placed in the church in a 
small enclosed chapel just behind 
the main altar of the Catholicon. 

Muslims shared the same gen- 
eral view of Palestine, though 
they were less definite. The Caliph 
Omar, the conqueror of Jerusa- 
lem, told the Patriarch that the 
centre of the earth must be at 
Bethel, where Jacob’s Ladder 
touched the ground. 

This mediaeval view was en- 
shrined in most of the maps of the 
time, as late, even, as the 14th 
century, when the widely travel- 


led Italian, Marino Sanudo, depicts the 
world as a circle radiating from Jerusalem. 
And, though modern cartography cannot 
approve of it, the underlying idea is not 
without historical justification. For Provi- 
dence has seen to it that the Holy Land has 
always been in the centre of things. 

The distant origins of our civilization lie in 
the two valleys of the Nile and the twin rivers 
of Mesopotamia. They are separated by the 
Arabian desert; but curving round the north 
of the desert are the lands often known as the 
Fertile Crescent, which are Mesopotamia 
itself, the foothill country due north of the 
desert, and the coastal strips of Syria and 
Palestine. The bulk of the traffic between 
Egypt and the centres of civilization on the 


A re-drawing of a 14th-century map by Marino Sanudo, 
the Italian cartographer. Even as late as this, map-makers 
were still showing Jerusalem at the centre of the world 
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(1) Palestine as the centre of conflict between 
the empires of Mesopotamia and the Nile Valley 
in the 6th century B.C.: Assyrian expansion, 
Egyptian reaction, Babylonian counter-reaction 


(3) The battle-zone between the Roman Empire 

and tts eastern neighbours, Parthian or Persian, 

lay mainly in Mesopotamia ; but Palestine did 

not escape the consequences of their strife 
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(2) After a period of Persian suzerainty and 
of conquest by Alexander of Macedon, Palestine 
became the chief bone of contention between two 
of his successors, the Ptolemies and Seleucids 


(4) Palestine was at the centre of the Muslim 
world in the great days of the Caliphate ; its 
temporary conquest by the Crusaders followed 
rivalry between Caliphs in Cairo and Baghdad 
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All four maps by A. J. Thornté: 
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Euphrates and Tigris has down the centuries 
passed along the crescent. Caravan-routes 
cutting across the North Arabian desert from 
Mesopotamia led by various ways to Syria 
but must eventually pass through Palestine. 
There was also a road that kept to the east 
of Jordan and went on through Moab; but 
its later stages were difficult and it involved 
a far longer crossing over the arid Sinai desert. 
It was only used when troubles made Pales- 
tine unsafe for travel. 

From earliest times the importance of 
Palestine lay in its geographical position. It 
is a small country. The direct distance from 
Dan to Beersheba is only 150 miles, and the 
distance between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Jordan is never more than 50 miles. It is 
a poor country, fertile in parts but consisting 
mainly of barren hills, particularly desolate 
on their eastern slopes. Indeed, it is tempting 
to suppose that the disappearance of Moses 
on Mount Nebo was due to his reluctance to 
face the Children of Israel again when he 
saw the appalling wilderness across the 
Jordan to which he was leading them. The 
plains of Moab have always been far more 
prosperous. Yet parts of Palestine have been 
inhabited since before the dawn of recorded 
history. Excavations at Jericho, in the semi- 
tropical Jordan valley, are revealing city 
under city, back to the first days of urban life. 
Poor though the country may be it has 
always seemed rich to the children of the 
desert. From time to time Arabia has grown 
too populous for its meagre resources and 
sent invaders into the Fertile Crescent, in- 
cluding Palestine; and there has been a con- 
stant human seepage from the desert into the 
sown. The ancient Canaanites seem to have 
been Semites from Arabia, as were all the 
later tribes that colonized the country, with 
the one exception of the Philistines, who gave 
the country its present name. Why these sea- 
folk from Asia Minor should have settled in 
a coastal plain without a harbour is unknown. 

Besides the settlers from the desert there 
were other invaders. Palestine is the gateway 
to Egypt; and control of Palestine has there- 
fore been an essential part of Egyptian policy. 
When the rulers of Egypt wish to extend their 
territories it is through Palestine that their 
armies march. The Pharaohs might send 
expeditions into Nubia, up the Nile on whose 
waters their economy depended, or west- 
wards to Libya, or down the Red Sea to the 
Land of Punt. But it was only in Asia that 
there existed Powers capable of challenging 
their supremacy; it was the nearer countries 
of Asia, Palestine and southern Syria, that 
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(5) For goo years the Turks ruled Palestine. 
With the opening of the Suez Canal, the Otto- 
man Empire's collapse and the impact of Kionism, 
its fate is of wider concern than ever before 


they must dominate to be secure. At the 
same time the Mesopotamian empires wanted 
to push westward to reach the Mediterranean 
and its commerce. It was in Syria and 
Palestine that they found their way blocked 
by the Egyptians. It was along the coast- 
lands of south-west Asia that the age-long 
rivalry between the Euphrates and the Nile 
came to blows. When the third Great Power 
of the ancient Near East, that of the Hittites, 
expanded from Anatolia, it clashed with the 
older Powers in northern Syria; but echoes 
of the clash were heard in Palestine. 
Palestine was at the crossroads of the world 
long before Israel came out of Egypt, at a 
moment when Egypt was weak and there was 
no state in Asia at the time strong enough to 
oppose the invasion. The Israelites’ fore- 
father Abraham had come from Mesopotamia 
to settle in Canaan. His descendants went to 
Egypt to seek their fortunes there at the time 
of the Semitic Hyksos kings; and a change of 
regime drove them out to return to the 
lands that Abraham had occupied. The most 
glorious days of Israel, the reigns of David 
and Solomon, occurred at a time when none 
of the Great Powers was active. But when 
the Assyrian Empire expanded towards 
Egypt, which it eventually occupied, and 
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when it was followed by an Egyptian reaction 
and a Babylonian counter-reaction, Palestine 


_ was once more in the forefront of world- 


politics. The Israelites kept mainly to the 
hills, away from the high-road along the 
coast; but their two great fortress-capitals, 
Jerusalem and Samaria, were too near to the 
road to be ignored, and their rulers could not 
resist the temptation of trying to play one 
power off against another. Such policy is 
always dangerous; and it brought the Israe- 
litish kingdoms to an end. Sennacherib of 
Assyria, Pharaoh Necho, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Babylon each contributed to their 
downfall. 

Though the wars might be destructive, the 
contact with the great civilizations of the time 
had its effect upon Palestine. The Israelites 
were not so receptive as their northern neigh- 
bours, the Phoenicians, who were blessed 
with good harbours and soon became the 
chief seafaring people of the Mediterranean; 
but the culture acquired by the Phoenicians 
was to some extent transmitted to Israel. 
Queen Jezebel’s new-fangled fashions might 
provoke ecclesiastical circles in Israel; in fact 
the influence of Tyre had been constant 
since the days of King Hiram in Solomon’s 
time; and, exclusive though the Jewish reli- 
gion was, its spiritual advance was not unaf- 
fected by ideas current among its neighbours. 

When the Persians absorbed first Babylon, 
then Egypt, they realized the importance of 
Palestine and revived Jewish power in the 
hope of having a loyal client there. After 
less than three centuries of comparative tran- 
quillity, the Persian Empire was destroyed by 
Alexander the Great, who marched through 
Palestine on his way to conquer Egypt. On 
his death Palestine became the chief bone of 
contention between the two most powerful of 
the succession-dynasties, the Ptolemies of 
Egypt and the Seleucids of Syria. In the 
course of their wars the revolt of the Macca- 
bees gave Palestine a brief period ofautonomy. 
Meanwhile the racial situation had changed. 


The seepage from the desert had been inten- 
sified. The new invaders, Arabs known as 
Aramaeans, came peacefully and their infil- 
tration was unnoticed by chroniclers. But 
soon Palestine and Syria spoke an Arabic 
dialect, known as Aramaic, which was the 
language spoken by Our Lord. The connec- 
tions between Palestine and Arabia were 
tightened. Since the days of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba merchants carrying the 
spice-trade had taken a road from southern 
Arabia to the Mediterranean through Pales- 
tine. It was an important trade; and both 
Mecca and Petra owed their original pros- 
perity to their position along the route. 
Immigrant settlers followed the merchants. 
Amongst these Aramaean colonists was the 
great family of the Herods of Idumaea. 

In the first century B.c. the Hellenistic king- 
doms of the Seleucids and the Ptolemies were 
conquered by Rome, while in Palestine the 
Maccabees were succeeded by the Herods. 
Though Rome established a suzerainty over 
Palestine in 60 B.c., the civil wars that marked 
the end of the Roman Republic allowed 
Herod the Great to preserve a certain auto- 
nomy. Both Anthony and Augustus com- 
peted for his friendship in their final struggle; 
and, though Cleopatra flattered him in fluent 
Hebrew, he was shrewd enough to choose 
the winning side. Palestinian autonomy, 
however, faded out once the Roman Empire 
was secure. Egypt was Rome’s chief granary. 
Its one great unconquered enemy was the 
Parthian kingdom which now ruled over 
Persia and Mesopotamia. Palestine, as the 
gateway from the East into Egypt, was too 
important to be left uncontrolled. 

It has never been difficult for Christian 
apologists to explain the time and place of 
the birth of Christ. Roman power had united 
the whole Mediterranean world. Sea-travel 
was safe and easy; an excellent road-system 
united every province in the Empire. For 
the first time in history a man could journey 
from Spain or Gaul to Syria or Egypt without 


Coins of (left) Ptolemy VI (181-146 B.C.) and (right) the Seleucid King Antiochus IV (175-163 
B.C.). In 170 Ptolemy's regents attempted to reconquer Palestine, but were defeated by Antiochus. 
Suspecting Jerusalem of siding with Egypt, Antiochus ‘chastised’ it and despoiled the Temple 
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Thas pan me on the Arch of Titus in Rome shows the seven-branched candlestick from the Temple, part 
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of the spoils af Jerusalem which Titus 


crossing a frontier; and if he succeeded in 
entering Parthia, together with the merchants 
passed co onstantly between the two 
Empires, there was not another frontier to 
cross till he reached India. Travel down the 
spice-road to southern Arabia though a little 
more hazardous was quite feasible; and from 
the Red Sea ports ships were beginning to 
sail to the Golden Chersonese of Malaya 
and the China Seas beyond. Palestine might 
lie at one corner of the Roman world; but 
it was in the centre of the known civilized 
universe. Moreover, while in all other 
Roman provinces the local gods had been 
easily fitted imto the Roman pantheon, 
Jehovah stood outside of it. Yet, though strict 
Jews might try to keep their primitive faith 
unimpaired, Jehovah’s devotees were more 
and more affected by neighbouring thought, 

y the Hermetic lore of the Egyptians, by 
Persian Zoroastrianism with its consciousness 
of evil, its belief in an after-life and its hope of 
a Redeemer, and by Hellenistic philosophy, 
which sought to express religion in terms 
acceptable to the human intelligence. At no 
other time and in no other place could the 
new Dispensation appear to such effect. How 
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sacked in A.D. 7o for its rebellion against Roman rule 


wise the choice of Providence had been was 
shown in the extraordinary spread of 
Christianity. It began as the cult of a handful 
of oppressed Galilaean fisher-folk. Three 
centuries Jater it was the official faith of the 
Roman Empire. 

Yet the honour thus paid to Palestine did 
not altogether benefit her. Jerusalem, where 
Christ had suffered, became the Holy City of 
the Christians, as it already was of the Jews. 
When, some centuries later, the new world- 
religion of Islam arose, it arose among men in 
Arabia who were in touch with Palestine and 
were imbued with Jewish and Christian lore 
so deeply that to them, too, Jerusalem was 
sacred. It was from its hallowed precincts 
that, according to their legend, the Prophet 
himself was allowed a vision of Heaven. Each 
faith might shower benefits on Jerusalem, but , 
each resented the others’ presence. Pales- 
tine became a bone of contention not only 
among political strategists but also among 
religious devotees. Each faith now acquired 
its brand of ‘Zionism’, its desire to hold the 
Holy City. 

The Jews were scattered after the sack of 
Jerusalem by Titus in a.p. 70, to punish 
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The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. Its fabric is now 
mainly mediaeval and little remains of the church built in 326 
by Constantine the Great. In 614 it was plundered by Chosroes 
IT of Persia, but he was defeated by the Emperor Heraclius who 
restored the Holy Rood to Jerusalem in 629. (Left) A coin of 
Heraclius showing him holding what may be the Holy Rood itself 
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After Jerusalem fell to the Muslims the Crusader capita 
Above) 500 years later Napoleon, after conquering Egypt 
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sieged Acre, being frustrated by a British fleet. In 1832 ita 
Mohammed Ali, seen (below) encamped near Jaffa, during ther 
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them for rebellion against Rome. When the 
Empire became Christian pious Emperors 
enriched the land. The Christian domina- 
tion, however, did not last for long. It was 
severely shaken in the early 7th century, 
when the Sassanid Persians, heirs to the Par- 
thian Empire, marched through Palestine on 
their way, like the Assyrians twelve hundred 
years before, to conquer Egypt, and devas- 
tated the land with peculiar ferocity because 
of its importance in Christian eyes. The 
Persians were driven back, and the relic 
of the True Cross which they had stolen was 
restored with pomp to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. But, before the Christians 
had recovered from the shock of the war, 
Palestine was invaded by Islam. Arabia was 
ripe for an overflow of population; and the 
new religion gave the Arabs their impetus. 
Unlike the Persians, they came to inherit, 
not to destroy, the Holy Land, whose holi- 
ness they recognized. They were not unkind 
to the Christians whom they conquered nor 
as unkind to the Jews as the Christians had 
been. They allowed pilgrims of other faiths 
to visit the Holy Places and, indeed, came 
to find such tourist-traffic a source of profit. 

In the great days of the Caliphate Palestine 
was in the centre of the Muslim world; and, 
so long as the Caliphate remained united, it 
enjoyed peace and prosperity. But when the 
Muslims split and the old rivalry between the 
Nile and Euphrates revived, with a Caliph 
at Cairo challenging the Caliph at Baghdad, 
Palestine once more was a battlefield. The 
wars upset the Christian pilgrimages and 
drew the attention of West Christian poli- 
ticians to Palestine. There followed the move- 
ment known as the Crusades, which was, in 
fact, an expression of Christian ‘Zionism’. 
Among the many motives that induced 
Western knights to go eastward, the chief was 
the desire to occupy the ancient Holy Places, 
out of religious sentiment, in the belief that 
it was God’s will. As with the Zionists of 
today the impulse of the invasion was 
religious; Palestine was chosen for conquest 
because it was the Holy Land. The Muslims, 
then as now, not only wanted to preserve a 
land that was holy to them too. Still more 
they wished to prevent an alien state from 
intruding into the very heart of their world. 
The Crusaders took advantage of disunity in 
the Muslim world to establish themselves in 
Palestine; but they maintained themselves in 
Jerusalem for only a century, though they 
held a coastal strip for a century longer. 
They could not hold out against the Muslims 
when these re-united, first under Saladin, 
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then under the hegemony of the Mamelukes 
of Egypt. The Mamelukes owed their 
supremacy to the check that they adminis- 
tered to quite another power, the Mongols 
from Eastern Asia, who seemed likely in the 
mid-13th century to overrun the whole of the 
Islamic East. It was in Palestine that the 
decisive battle between Muslims and Mon- 
gols took place in 1260, at Ain Jalud, the 
Pools of Goliath, in the Plain of Esdraelon. 
Had the Crusaders been more elastic in their 
diplomacy they might have helped the Mon- 
gols to victory and have crushed Islam for 
ever. But they suspected, with some reason, 
that the Mongol supremacy which would 
ensue might be in the long run more dan- 
gerous than the hostility of the Muslims. 
Without such help the Crusading states were 
doomed. They were an unnatural intrusion 
which piety alone could not justify. The 
only people to profit from the movement 
were Italian merchants, who had already 
begun to discover the value of Near Eastern 
trade and who did not allow the Crusaders’ 
defeat to interrupt their activities. 

After the end of the Crusades ‘‘a mournful 
and solitary silence,’ to quote Gibbon’s 
words, ‘‘prevailed along the coast which had 
so long resounded with the World’s Debate.” 
The Mamelukes held Palestine till the 16th 
century, when they lost it, and with it their 
own province of Egypt, to the Ottoman 
Turks, under whom the country enjoyed 
quiet, happy in having no history for a while. 
The Great Powers were no longer interested 
in it; they had discovered ocean-routes to 
the East. The age of faith was ending; pil- 
grims were few. Jerusalem still had an 
emotional appeal, but it seemed to be outside 
of practical politics to challenge the Ottoman 
domination there. 

It was left to the genius of Napoleon to 
rediscover the importance of the south- 
eastern corner of the Mediterranean. He saw 
that though the trade to the Indies might 
go by sea, round the Cape of Good Hope, 
Egypt and Palestine in fact commanded the 
quickest route; they were in the real centre of 
things. His attempt to occupy them was 
checked by the British before the walls of the 
old Crusader capital of Acre. But now the 
attention of the Western powers had been 
drawn to the Levant. When Mohammed Ali, 
Viceroy of Egypt, revolted against his Otto- 
man suzerain and invaded Palestine, Britain, 
France and Russia all intervened in the war. 
The Crimean War started over a dispute in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem between Catholics under French pro- 
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The Turks ruled over Palestine from 1516. In 1916 the British army entered it and in December 
1917 General Allenby read the Proclamation of Occupation below the Tower of David in Jerusalem 


tection and Orthodox under Russian. Influ- 
ence in Egypt and therefore in Palestine was 
seen to be of importance in world-politics. 
The coming of the steamship reopened the 
Red Sea to navigation; sailing-ships had pre- 
ferred to avoid its winds, its currents and its 
shoals. Travellers to India began to go by 
sea across the Mediterranean and then by 
caravan over the isthmus of Suez to pick up 
a steamer at a Red Sea port. The need for 
trans-shipment was ended soon afterwards 
by de Lesseps’ grand conception of the Suez 
Canal. Once the Canal was open to traffic 
Egypt and Palestine were of concern to the 
whole world, and most of all to Britain, 
because of her dominions and her commerce 
in the East. 

During two world-wars control of the 
Canal, which meant control of Egypt and 
Palestine, was vital to British strategy. When 
Lord Allenby entered Jerusalem in 1917, at 
the head of the first Christian army to be 
seen there for seven centuries, men hoped that 
under an equitable British Mandate peace 
and prosperity would be restored to the Holy 


Land. Such hopes were ruined by the 
dichotomy between Palestine’s strategic and 
religious importance. The tolerance and 
sentimentality of the British authorities made 
Zionism a matter of practical politics. Like 
the Crusaders in the Middle Ages, the 
Zionists sought to establish control of the 
country that contained their holiest places; 
and, as with the Crusaders, the Muslim world 
is once again implacably determined to drive 
the invaders out, not only to rescue places 
that it too considers holy but still more be- 
cause it cannot endure an alien intrusive 
state in its very heart. When after the last 
World War the British withdrew, they left 
the Promised Land — the over-promised 
Land, as it has been bitterly called—to strife 
and misery. 

So we come to the present day, when the 
future of Suez is of vital and angry concern to 
us all. And on the flank of Suez lies Palestine, 
once again at the centre of the earth, where 
religious passions cut across political neces- 
sities. We can only, with the Psalmist, 
“pray for the peace of Jerusalem’’. 
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Fig. 3: above, left) No contemporary representation ' 
of Columbus’s ships has survwed. This woodcut (a © 
copy of a picture published in 1406) illustrating his 
Letter on the first voyage printed in 1493, shows a ship 
stmilar in construction and rig to the Santa Maria. 

Fig. 4: above, right) A r6th-century drawing of Vasco 
da Gama’s flagship the S. Gabriel with all sails set. 
(Fig. 5: below, left) A sketch of a Spanish ship, 
“coming from Molucca’’, in Ribero’s world-map of 1529. 

(Fig. 6: below, right) The Golden Hind: a vignette 

of the world-map by Hondius showing Drake's track 
round the world. She is represented as a typical Eliza- 
bethan ship, high in the poop and beak-head forward 
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(Fig. 10) Canoes of Tahiti in 1 
symbolic figureheads ; the outrigger on the left 
privateering. Captain James Lancaster sailed 
in 1601 on his third voyage with four ships, of 
which his flagship the Red Dragon was of at 
least 600 tons and 40 guns. His squadron is 
shown in a contemporary engraving (Fig. 7) 
of the engagement in the Malacca Strait in 
October 1602, in which, joimed with the 
Dutch ships of Joris van Spilbergen, he cap- 
tured the Portuguese carrack Sao Thomé. The 
Red Dragon (no. 1 in the engraving) is repre- 
sented with the level “galleon”™ lines of Eliza- 
bethan ships; forward she has a beak-head 
and forecastle set back from the stem, aft a 
half-deck and quarter-deck stepped up on the 
poop, with stern- and quarter-galleries below. 
She has one row of gun-ports, and topgallant 
yards on both fore- and mainmasts. Spil- 
bergen’s ship the Schkaep (no. 2) shows the 
characteristic high square transom stern, 
tapering towards the top. 

The “Great Chart of the South Sea” drawn 
by Hessel Gerritsz. in 1622 has vivid illustra- 
tions of a Dutch fleet at sea, perhaps repre- 
senting the six vessels, commanded by Spil- 
bergen, which crossed the Pacific from the 
Strait of Magellan in 1615-16 (Fig. 8). These 
are typical three-masted merchantmen of the 
17th century, with more level hull-line than 
those of the preceding period, less prominent 
forecastle, and low beak-head in the bow; the 
only novelty in the sail-plan is the vertical 
mast on the end of the bowsprit, setting a 
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(Ligs. 11, 12) View of Lisbon harbour painted by Simon Beninc about 1520. Below are seen two-masted 
caravelas latinas ; above, two naos and (between them) oared galleys with single mast and lateen 
sail. Vessels of all these types had been employed in the Portuguese voyages along the African coast 
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| (fig. 13: above) Portuguese shipping in the Indian Ocean: a drawing on a chart of about 1520. 
(Fig. 14: below) The world-map by Pierre Desceliers of Dieppe (1550) shows a ship, probably intended 
to represent that of Facques Cartier, in passage westward to ener under greatly reduced = 


ish Museum 


tall story of Dutch whalers which “had sailed 
two degrees beyond the pole” and found 
there “‘fine warm weather, such as was at 
Amsterdam in the summer time” 

The 17th century saw a conspicuous change 
in the manning of ships employed in explora- 
tion. The complement of Spanish and Eng- 
lish ships in the previous century had been 
relatively large, with a general ratio of not 
less than one man to two tons of burden. 
Thus Magellan’s flagship the Trinidad (130 
tons) had a crew of 62, and Drake’s five ships 
in 1577, with a total tonnage of about 260, 
carried 164 men. Many of these were soldiers, 
“gentlemen’’, or others not responsible for 
working the ship; of the 150 persons in Men- 
dafia’s two ships which made the Solomon 
Islands voyagein 1567-8, one half weresoldiers. 
The Dutch, and following them the English, 
were interested in discovery as a means to 
trade rather than colonization; their ships 
were cargo-carriers, manned by smaller crews 
of seamen only. The complements of the 
vessels in which they made the eastern navi- 
gation and explored the South Pacific in the 
17th century averaged about one man to three 
tons or more of burden, and by the end of the 


century this proportion had fallen even lower, 
as the ratio of one to four in Dampier’s 
Roebuck (1699-1701) shows. 

The naval expeditions promoted in the 
18th century by the Admiralties of France, 
Britain and Spain were designed not only for 
geographical discovery but “also as moves in 
the game of political strategy. The selection 
of warships for this service, in an age of 
almost uninterrupted warfare, was perhaps 
inevitable, but their success in exploration 
was not remarkable. Anson’s circumnaviga- 
tion in 1740-44, with its record of spectacular 
disaster, from which he brought home only 
one of his six ships, the Centurion (Fig. 16), is 
in striking contrast to the “happily adjusted” 
privateering voyage to the Pacific and round 
the world made by Captain Woodes Rogers 
with two Bristol merchantmen, the Duke and 
Duchess, i. 1708-11. 

The naval expeditions which crossed the 
Pacific immediately after Anson sailed in 
smaller ships (Fig. 19): Byron (1764) and 
Ww: allis (1767) in the frigate ‘Dolphin, Carteret 

(1767- -8) in the sloop Swallow, Bougainville 
(1 768) 1 in the frigate Boudeuse. The frigate was 
a “‘light nimble” cruiser built for speed and 


(Fig. 15) This 17th-century otl-painting shows Dutch whaling ships, from Enkhuizen, Hoorn and 
other Kuiderzee harbours, fishing in the icy northern seas between Greenland and Spitsbergen 
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(Fig. 17) Captain Cook’s ships Resolution and Adventure lying in 
Matavai Bay, Tahiti, in 1773: detail of a painting by William Hodges, 
the official artist who ‘adled on Cook’s second Pacific expedition. Both 
ships were Whitby-built colliers, the Resolution ( formerly Drake) of 462 
tons, the Adventure ( formerly Raleigh) of 336 tons ; for this voyage they 
had been fitted with figure-heads, to identify them as ships of the "Royal 
Navy, and the upper-works of the Resolution had been raised. ‘‘Cat-built”’ 

vessels of this type were normally barque-rigged, with three masts square- 
rigged on fore and main only (cf. Fig. 21); but, as Hodges’s picture 
shows, Cook’s vessels were ship-rigged, with a square mizzen-topsail 
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(Fig. 18: above) The death of Cook in Kealakekua Bay, Hawaii, February 14, 1779 : water-colour by 
John Cleveley after a drawing by his brother James, carpenter in the Resolution, the right-hand 
ship. She has sheer-legs rigged for lifting out her foremast. The other ship is the Discovery. 
(Fig. 19: below) The Dolphin and Swallow sailing for the Pacific, 1766: from Wallis’ s journal 
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armed with 24 to 32 guns; her 
burden of some 600 tons was equal 
to that of the largest merchant 
ships, yet she was too weak to lie 
ashore. These qualities, as the 
performances of Byron and Wallis 
demonstrated, were likely to in- 
duce caution in commanders 
whose duty was to “‘keep the coast 
aboard” when employed in ex- 
ploration or survey. Such ships, 
it became plain, were not of a kind 
“in which”, as Captain Cook 
wrote, “the officers may, with the 
least hazard, venture upon a 
strange coast”’. 

Cook, reflecting after his second 
voyage on the qualities required 
in a ship engaged in discovery, 
drew up a specification: she must 
be of shallow draught, “‘yet of a 
sufficient burden and capacity”’ to 
carry stores for a long voyage, she 
must be “of a construction that 
will bear to take the ground; and 
of a size, which . . . may be safely 
... laid on shore”. These proper- 
ties, Cook concluded, “‘are not to 
be found in ships of war of forty 
guns, nor in frigates, nor in East 
India Company’s ships, nor in 
large three-decked West India 
ships, nor indeed in any other but 
North-country-built ships, or such 
as are built for the coal-trade’’. 
In these ships Cook had served as 
a merchant seaman in the North 
Sea and had learnt (as his editor 
remarks) to “view a shoal with equanimity”’. 
“Cat-built”’ colliers from Whitby shipyards 
had already been employed by the Navy as 
storeships and transports, and the qualities 
which recommended them for this service, 
besides Cook’s own preference, sufficiently 
explain their selection for each of his voyages 
to the Pacific (Figs. 17, 18, 21). 

The Endeavour on the first voyage, the Reso- 
lution and Adventure on the second, and the 
Resolution and Discovery on the third, were all 
built at Whitby for the coal-trade, and their 
burden ranged from 300 to 462 tons. Bluff 
in the bow and excessively broad at the stern, 
which was round-ribbed like the Dutch flute, 
they were deep in the hold but drew no more 
than thirteen to fifteen feet of water when 
stored and victualled; they were indeed 
almost flat-bottomed, and Cook reported that 
the Endeavour ‘“‘careens easily and without the 
least danger”. No brisk sailers, Cook’s ships 
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(Fig. 21) The Whitby collier depicted in a painting by 
Thomas Luny 1s of the same class as the ‘‘cat-built barks’, 
flush-decked, broad of beam and deep in the hold, which 
were purchased by the Navy for Cook’s Pacific voyages 


ran at their best 7 or 8 knots; but they safely 
carried their crews three times round the 
world, and on the second—and longest— 
voyage they logged over 20,000 leagues. 

Cook’s may without exaggeration be called 
the first scientific voyages of discovery. The 
careful selection of ships capable of their task 
set a precedent which was quickly followed, 
as in the choice of reinforced “‘bombs’’ for the 
Arctic expedition of Captain C. J. Phipps in 
1773 (Fig. 20). Above all the terror of scurvy 
on long voyages was mitigated, though not 
removed, by Cook’s successful employment 
of empirical methods to prevent it. This was 
achieved less by the “‘antiscorbutic sea medi- 
cines” which he carried than by “unremitting 
attention”’ to rules of hygiene and strict dis- 
cipline in enforcing them. Other comman- 
ders visiting Cook’s ships declared “‘they 
thought every day Sunday on board of Captain 
Cook’’. 
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Hills and Poems 


byHG HOT EREY “Gres 


To perceive what poets have drawn from a landscape one must share their point of view. Geoffrey 
Grigson, himself a poet, has displayed in his many books, as well as in articles published in this 
Magazine, a deep understanding of geographical influences as they affect the heart and mind. Here 
he helps us to share our ancestors’ vision of landscape as ‘‘an agent of liberty and the good life” 


THERE was a moment, on a. day of over- 
whelming heat in last year’s hot summer, 
when I wished one of the minor poets of 
England deeper still among the forgotten. 
Because a poem had been written about it in 
1809, by the Reverend Francis Skurray, I 
was climbing Bidcombe Hill in Wiltshire, for 
a prospect—that is the right historical word 
—stretching away to Dorset and towards 
Devon. It is a bad poem. It was written by 
a sententious cleric towards the end of a 
tradition. Yet this Bedcombe Hill still embodied 
an idea which has shaped our own tastes and 
habits. It is one of more than 300 poems—hill 
poems—which have helped to establish our 
aesthetic geography, which have made 
climbing a hill “for the view’, or for what 
our great-grandfathers would still have called 
“the prospect”, seem so natural a part of 
life’s poetry. 

To go to the beginning of the matter, you 
must visit another hill nearer London and 
read another poem, published in 1642. You 
must visit Cooper’s Hill above the Thames, 
on the Surrey bank, and read Cooper’s Hill, 
by Sir John Denham, which is always recog- 
nized as the first of the English descriptive- 
cum-moralizing poems. The actual hill—it 
is the other way round with Bidcombe Hill, 
onto which Francis Skurray gazed from his 
vicarage window at Horningsham, near 
Warminster—has worn less well than the 
poem. London, enclosures, suburbanism, 
have Cooper’s Hill by the throat. You can 
still look down from the higher contours to 
Runnymede and the Thames, you can look 
upstream towards Windsor Castle; but on 
this fringe of Surrey it is ironic now to read 
two of Denham’s lines 

Oh happiness of sweet retir’d content 

To be at once secure, and innocent. 


For sweet retired content we might no longer 
fancy Egham or Englefield Green or any- 
where around this Cooper’s Hill, so washed 
by the Victorian and Edwardian tide. 
Alexander Pope also wrote a couplet in 
praise of Denham, that 
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On Cooper’s Hill eternal wreaths shall grow 
While lasts the mountain, or while Thames 
shall flow. 


It does not exactly hold, since the eternal 
wreaths hereabouts have changed to laurel 
and cupressus around villas in which Cooper’s 
fill can hardly be the favourite reading for 
a quiet hour after Sunday lunch. 

Denham and all his imitators tell us a good 
deal about the earlier taste for scenery. Hill 
poems, a very late hill poet declared, 
depended on arrangement and the right 
interweaving of pathos and moral, religious, 
historical and affecting incidents and notices; 
and as the hill poems are a verbal counterpart 
of landscape in oil and watercolour, the moral 
elements so clear in them help to explain 
how painters justified themselves in making 
landscape into a special form of art. But that 
is another story. Denham indeed looked and 
moralized; he looked again in a new direc- 
tion, and moralized again. Here was 
innocence, there was London, which below 
St Paul’s “ike a mist beneath a hill doth 
rise’’. Mixing pathos and religion, he reflects 
on the dissolution of the abbey at Chertsey 
(or did he mean the nunnery across the river 
at Ankerwyke?). Windsor and Runnymede 
give him occasion for history, the shining 
Thames allows him to reflect on eternity and 
mortality: 


My eye descending from the Hill, surveys 
Where Thames amongst the wanton vallies strays, 
Thames, the most lov’d of all the Ocean’s sons 
By his old sire to his embraces runs, 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the Sea, 

Like mortal life to meet Eternity. 


Thames was also a virtuous and industrious . 
stream: 
Though with those streams he no resemblance 
hold 
Whose foam is Amber, and their gravel Gold, 
His genuine, and less guilty wealth t’explore, 
Search not his bottom, but survey his shore. 
After this, Denham discussed the way in 
which Nature pleases “us or herself, with 
strange varieties”, picturing in a pioneer 


Bidcombe Hill, Horn- 
ingsham, Wiltshire 


analysis of landscape that “‘variety, which all 
the rest endears”, the plain down below con- 
trasting with the hill, which gives shade and 
shelter, and with the kind Thames, which 
gives wealth and beauty. Then he rounds off 
his Cooper’s Hill with the affecting incident 
(cunningly tied to Magna Charta and 
Runnymede) of a stag pursued into the 
Thames, and at last killed by the King’s 
arrow. Since it is a royal shaft, the stag is 
“glad to dy’. It resigns its blood, proud of 
the wound, “And stains the Crystal with a 
purple floud.” 

So the hill poems began. Their begetter 
(whose father’s house was at Egham under 
Cooper’s Hill) was an aristocrat and a bit of 
everything, a pock-marked man with keen 
eyes: poet, rake, gambler, courtier, soldier 
and man of affairs, a Sweet Swan who went 
off his head for a while and told Charles II 
that he was the Holy Ghost. The hill poets 
who came after him were milder characters 


Donovan E. H. Box 


To yonder hill, whose sides are fring’d with wood, 
To Bidcombe’s airy steep and shady bowers, 
I bend my frequent steps. 


The Rev. Francis Skurray, 1809 


altogether. ‘They were clergymen more often 
than not. A parsonage, a hill nearby afford- 
ing an encirclement of prospects, a ‘habit of 
moralizing and versifying, a local printer, a 
lord or lady in a big house to accept the 
dedication, and the job was done. 

It was some while before they got to work. 
Pope had to write Windsor Forest with 
Denham and his lines on Cooper’s Hill next 
door as a model (so fathering, by the way, 
another line of descriptive poetry, the long 
succession of park poems), and in 1726 James 
Thomson had to publish the first book of 
The Seasons, which is the 18th century’s grand 
celebration of open-air delights and sensa- 
tions, generalized and fixed to no particular 
scene; a poem which was favourite reading 
with every explorer of the picturesque, every 
writer of excursions, every painter who carr ied 
The Seasons with him and trudged 18th- 
ceniury England in search of its beauties 
from the Isle of Wight to Gordale Scar. 
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F. Kersting 


Windsor Castle from the Runny- 
mede Memorial, Cooper's Hill 


The year which greeted that first book of 
The Seasons greeted also Grongar Hill by John 
Dyer, who was one of Thomson’s friends. 
Appropriate that the author of this most 
popular of hill poems, the only one which 
still keeps a public, should have been first a 
landscape painter and then a country parson. 
There is a good deal more place in Grongar 
Hill than in Cooper’s Hill, it is a painter’s poem, 
a colour poem, moral and reflective, but 
fitted with purple evenings, yellow mountain- 
heads, blue poplars, green Nature and ruined 
towers: 

Grongar Hill invites my song. 

Draw the landscape bright and strong. 

The hill is worth visiting, where it stands 
in the long Vale of Towy, above that main 
road, A 40(T), which runs from Llandilo to 
Carmarthen in South Wales. The vale is one 
of the best of vales, green and rich between 
hills which are obviously kin to mountains, 
and threaded by a leisurely, dark, reflective 
river. One way or the other, the prospect has 
all that variety which Denham had praised. 
A picturesque explorer named it of all such 
pastoral valleys, English or Welsh, the one 
“most adapted for a tranquil and elegant 
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Here was that Charter seal’d, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary pow’r lays down. 


Str Fohn Denham, 1642 


retirement”. Here ‘“‘the translucid stream 
wantons in perpetual variety among gay 
meadows and embowering plantations, till it 
disappears behind projecting groves.” Here 
there are also ruins, just above and just below 
Grongar— 

Old castles on the cliffs arise 

Proudly towering in the skies 
—to inspire Dyer and visitors to the prospect 
point of this green hill with delicious melan- 
choly. Here also are touches of contrasting 
wilderness— 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 

On the yellow mountain-heads! 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks! 
In short, this is one of the first poems, indeed 
the very first, in which you can detect quite 
clearly those emotions which have led in turn 
to the National Trust and the protective 
functions of the Ministry of Works. Denham, 
on the Parnassus of his Cooper’s Hill, had 
still been a courtier, not so far from court, 
from the sight of London and Windsor. Dyer 
pictures a hill in the very centre of peace, 
quiet, solitude and Nature. Courts and kings 
are rejected altogether. Nature is king or 


queen; and in this long-short poem, so clear 
and so gentle, the landscape morality is not 
laid on with a vicarage shovel. Even now, 
after two centuries, Dyer’s moralizing yet not 
bullying finale can hardly be read without 
pleasure: 

Be full, ye courts; be great who will; 

Search for Peace with all your skill: 

Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor. 

In vain you search, she is not there; 

In vain ye search the domes of Care! 

Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads, and mountain-heads, 

Along with Pleasure, close ally’d, 

Ever by each other’s side. . . 
This poem had also been a gesture of piety 
to the writer’s childhood and first impressions. 
Just as Denham had lived under his Surrey 
eminence, so this poetic child of a Welsh 
solicitor had been born (in 1699) a few miles 
away at Llanfynydd, up a tributary which 
joins the main river just below Grongar. 

If you should hurry down A 40(T), be 
warned not to mistake a tower-crowned hill 
nearer Carmarthen for John Dyer’s hill, 
which in itself, rising a mere 300 feet above 
the floor of the valley, is not so conspicuous. 
The tower is a picturesque memorial to 


Grongar Hill, Carmarthen- 
shire, from across the Towy 


Nelson, not to this delicate poet of the vale, 
who wrote of Quiet listening to the thrush 


while all is still, 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 


Dyer, I think, did more to spread apprecia- 
tion of scenery among the English than is 
commonly allowed. In the four books of The 
Fleece (1757), though he sang “‘the care of 
sheep, the labours of the loom”, he found 
occasion again for surveying and praising the 
hilly views of his border country. Pleasantly 
also he wrote about 


ae tae leas 
And ruddy tilth, which spiry Ross beholds 
From a green hillock, o’er her lofty elms. 


This is a view which can still be enjoyed at 
Ross-on-Wye in the elegant circumstances 
which must have been familiar to Dyer. The 
town still maintains, on a green hillock below 
the church spire and above the Wye, its 
little prospect-place from which you gaze 
over the river and the meadows to blue 
Wales. Few places seem so impressed still 
with the 18th-century idea of landscape. 
Hill poems greatly multiplied after the 
publication and success of Grongar Hill. 
To name only a few, Primrose Hill, Rich- 


And often, by the murmuring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while all is still 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 


John Dyer, 1727 


Ge 


A. F. Kersting 


Ross-on-Wye, 
Herefordshire 


... the leas 
And ruddy tilth, which spiry Ross 
beholds 
From a green hillock, o’er her lofty 
elms. 


John Dyer, 1757 


The River Wye from the 
Prospect, Ross 


Hills, rivers, woods and lawns, and 
purple groves 

Pomaceous, mingled with the curl- 
ing growth. 


John Dyer, 1757 
G. Douglas Boll 


Reece Winstone 


Radway Tower, Edge 
Hill, Warwickshire 


Stately towers and tott’ring Battle- 
ments 

Drest with the rampant Ivy’s un- 
checked Growth. 


The Rev. Richard Jago, 1767 


The Vale of Red Horse, 
from Radway Tower 


The summit’s gained! and, from its 
airy Height, 

The late-trod Plain looks like an in- 
land Sea. 


The Rev. Richard Jago, 1767 


. Douglas Bolton 
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J. Allan Cash 


Box Hill, Surrey 


mond Hill, Greenwich Hull, Box Hill and 
Leith Hill acquired their poems. So did the 
Quantocks and the Malverns, Wittenham 
Clumps, those twin hills above the Thames 
known to everyone who takes road or rail 
from Didcot to Oxford, Tan Hill in Wiltshire, 
the high downland point above the Vale of 
Pewsey, and Kingsweston Hill between the 
Severn and the Avon outside Bristol. 

The poems grow longer, the poetry itself 
declines rather than ascends, but the number 
of these hill poems indicates how the enjoy- 
ment of scenery was spreading. Picking over 
one or two at random, I would mention 
Edge-Hill: or the Rural Prospect delineated and 
moralized, in four books, 1767, by the Reverend 
Richard Jago, parson of Snitterfield, a few 
miles north of Stratford-on-Avon, and friend 
of the poet and landscape-gardener Shen- 
stone. I suppose the 700 feet of Edge Hill, 
where the Cotswolds give out, proffer one of 
the most serene of all escarpment views. 
Standing above the curious Red Horse of 
Tysoe, you look over the Vale of the Red 
Horse, over the battlefield of 1642, and across 
the Fosse Way to Stratford and Charlecote, 
Henley-in-Arden and Warwick. Here are all 
the elements for moralizing and delineation, 
for the backward as well as the forward view. 
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Top of yon hill, where nature’s rich display’d, 
To Wisdom’s ’quester’d seat the muse is fled. 


Edward Beavan, 1772 


Francis Skurray named Box Hill and Leith 
Hill, neighbours in Surrey, as two eminences 
which still required their poet. He had over- 
looked a clerical poem on Leith Hill in 1789 
and an obscured, rather pleasant bad poem 
which a young Edward Beavan wrote about 
Box Hill in 1772. It began with larks, this 
Box Hill poem, and concluded with night- 
ingales in place of John Dyer’s thrush. Like 
the poet of Cooper’s Hill and those of other 
hills as well, this young poet thinks about 
political freedom: 


Beneath yon chalky hill, see REIGATE’S town; 
Lo, ruins tell its abject venal state, 

Cot after cot in sad succession drop, 

For there despotic reigns the mouldering power. 


He casts an eye also at the pleasures of cricket 
at Dorking, he notices how the famous box 
trees above the Mole were cut and sold: 


A copious vehicle then slow conveys 

The costly, high-pil’d load to busy towns, 
Where curious artisans ingenious form 

Rules, staffs, and toys, for the admiring globe. 


Box Hill hardly required Edward Beavan’s 
advertisement. 

A Dorset hill celebrated sixteen years later 
was in a different case. This was Lewesdon 
Hill, pushed into fame by the Reverend 


William Crowe, whose poem was long the 
most esteemed hill poem after Cooper’s Hill 
and Grongar Hill; it was praised even by 
Coleridge as some of the healthy reading of 
his early years. Prospect and poem display 
certainly the clerical author’s good taste in 
scenery. You climb a greensand kopje, tree- 
capped, blunt and lofty; below it the Marsh- 
wood Vale opens and extends, and then 
narrows towards the Channel at Charmouth. 
Lewesdon itself and its neighbouring kopjes 
rise 800 to goo feet and bar the vale on the 
north. There is high ground east into Dorset, 
west into Devon, southward even, towards 
Lyme Bay, leaving only a gap at Charmouth: 
Not the fields 

Of Evesham, nor that ample valley named 

Of the White Horse, its antique monument 

Carved in the chalky bourne, for beauty and 

wealth 

Might equal, though surpassing in extent, 

This fertile vale, in length from Lewesdon’s base 

Extended to the sea and watered well 

By many a rill; but chief with thy clear stream, 

Thou nameless rivulet, who, from the side 

Of Lewesdon softly welling forth, doth trip 

Adown the valley, wandering sportively. 


Marshwood Vale, looking to- 
wards Lewesdon Hill, Dorset 


Yet Lewesdon juts so high that you can see 
north-north-west to Glastonbury Tor, even 
further north-west to Francis Skurray’s 
Bidcombe Hill in Wiltshire. A drop of 
600 feet in about a mile brings you through 
deep lanes to Stoke Abbot church below 
Lewesdon. As you enter, you will find in the 
porch a decent tablet to the memory of 
William Crowe, who was at one time Public 
Orator at Oxford. It is fair to say that he has 
made Lewésdon’s fortune even more decidedly 
than Dyer made the fortune of Grongar Hill. 
Pilsdon Pen, alongside, is a hill larger, taller 
and even more impressive, but it has no 
poem. Lewesdon has a poem, and Lewesdon 
now belongs—for which it may thank Mr 
Crowe—to the National Trust. 

Coleridge admired the writings of another 
hill poet, another cleric, William Lisle 
Bowles. One of his poems marks an enlarge- 
ment of landscape aesthetic by deserting the 
inland vale, with all its human, pastoral 
associations, for the bay and the coast. 
Bowles meditated on a sea-hill in his S¢ 
Michael’s Mount in 1798, the sun shining for 
him on the Mount and Mount’s Bay— 


This fertile vale, in length from Lewesdon’s base 
Extended to the sea... 


The Rev. William Crowe, 1788 


bk. C. G. Bristowe 


bie F. Rersting 


Mount’s Bay and St Michael’s 
Mount, Cornwall 


Beyond the long curve of the lessening bay 

The still Atlantic stretches its bright way— 
in a prospect which made him sad— 

Therefore I mourn for man, and sighing say, 

As down the steep I wind my homeward way, 

Oh, when will earth’s long muttering tempests 

cease 

And all be sunshine (like this scene) and peace! 

After he had been ill in 1806, Bowles 
essayed another hill poem on Bowden Hill in 
North Wiltshire, which was once one of the 
extreme terrors of the Old Bath Road. This 
fine summit peers down from woods onto 
Lacock Abbey—Bowles’s “‘ivied cloisters of the 
plain’”—giving views across Wiltshire to 
Stourhead, on the border of Wiltshire, Dor- 
set and Somerset, or at least to the triangular 
tower which Sir Richard Colt Hoare raised 
on another hilltop to the pious memory of 
King Alfred: 

How cheering are thy prospects, airy hill, 

To him who, pale and languid, on thy brow 

Pauses, respiring, and bids hail again 

The upland breeze, the comfortable sun 

And all the landscape’s hues. . . 
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Beyond the long curve of the lessening bay 
The still Atlantic stretches its bright way 


The Rev. W. L. Bowles, 1798 


Poor stuff; and I would not deny that in all 
the hill poems, Cooper’s Hill and Grongar Hill 
excepted, there is hardly poetry, or genuine 
poetry enough, to fill an eye-bath. 

Yet that is not the point. To glance 
through these hill poems, to visit and climb 
the hills, to see the prospect-towers by which 
some of them are still capped and which once 
spread like beacons of taste from county to 
county, is to feel the growth of admiration for 
landscape and the gradual realization of the 
fuller delights of the things which are visible 
and outside ourselves. From the hilltops 
or the towers our great-great-grandfathers 
meditated upon the distance and the en- 
chantment. They felt that landscape was an 
agent of liberty and the good life; the hills 
elevated them in spirit, and they looked 
down upon vales rich with man, or with his 
flocks and his corn, his associations and his 
story; and they felt—a good thing for all of 
us to feel—more at home in their world. 
Perhaps their choice of the vale was more 
sensible than our choice of the wild. 


All photographs from Hunting Aerosurve) 


(Above) The 950-ton Danish freighter Oluf Sven, the Expedition’s ship, in a Graham Land 
anchorage in March. She provides a mobile base for the helicopter, here seen on the flight deck 


The members of “The Falkland Islands and Dependencies Aerial Survey Expedition 1955-56”, 

give it its full title, are now engaged on thewr second season's work. Their leader, who is Teoh. 
nical Director of Hunting Aerosurveys Ltd, herein describes their adventures during the first 
season and the methods employed. Before the war he organized and led two private expeditions to 
Greenland and in 1939 was Chief Surveyor on Eric Shipton’s expedition to the Karakoram Himalaya 


In the year 1819 Captain William Smith of 
the brig Williams, while rounding Cape Horn, 
met with strong headwinds and in search of 
better weather followed a southerly course 
which brought him in sight of the group of 
islands since named the South Shetlands. 
Nine months later Smith made a second 
voyage, and according to his log “‘on the 17th 
day of October, 1819, your memorialist 
landed and took formal possession of the new 
discovered land in the name of His Majesty 
George the Third’’. 

Official interest was quickly evoked in 
Smith’s discovery. Early in 1820 the Williams 
made a third voyage to the area, commanded 
by Edward Bransfield, R.N., with Smith serv- 
ing as pilot. After taking formal possession of 
the South Shetlands, Bransfield decided to 
explore further south. At 3 o’clock in the 


afternoon of January 30, 1820, when the 
Villiams was encompassed by fog in a sea full 
of icebergs, the haze surrounding the ship 
suddenly lifted, and for the first time the long- 
sought “Southern Continent” was sighted. 
Twelve years later the British sealing captain, 
John Biscoe, landed on an island of the 
Palmer archipelago believing it to be part of 
the mainland, which he called Graham Land 
in honour of Sir James Graham, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, by which name the 
peninsula is known to this day. 

The west coast of Graham Land is well 
known for the splendour of its scenery. A 
high central plateau forms the backbone of 
the peninsula which juts out like a raised 
finger 800 miles in length from the central 
mass of Antarctica. The inland ridge of ice- 
cap provides the source of innumerable 
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Operating the avr-survey camera in one of the Expedition’s flying-boats. 
electrically controlled to give a set interval between exposures, 1s kept level in a gimbal mounting. 
It 1s moved on rails to its working position over a watertight hatch which is opened after take-off 


hanging glaciers could only be matched by 
some giant of the Himalayas. Indeed it 
would be hard to experience anywhere in the 
world a more sobering introduction to the 
difficulties of travel in a land of such vast pro- 
portions and so devoid of any form of human 
comfort. 

Passing through Boyd Strait we had our 
first sight of the mountain cirque surrounding 
Deception Island, now only forty miles dis- 
tant. By midnight (it was still quite light) the 
Oluf Sven was cautiously threading the passage 
through the “Bellows”, the narrow entrance 
to the inner sanctuary of Deception. We had 
the satisfaction of being the first ship of the 
season to anchor in Whalers Bay, and brought 
some much-coveted mail for the members of 
the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey, 
who remain permanently stationed there 
throughout the year to carry out meteoro- 
logical and other scientific work, and whose 
hospitality and assistance we depended upon 
throughout our stay. 

Whalers Bay lies just inside the entrance to 
Port Foster, sweeping in a wide arc from the 
flat promontory of Penfold Point on _ its 
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The camera, which is 


western extremity to a line of jagged brown 
cliffs on the east. In the centre of the bay the 
ice-covered slopes forming part of the main 
mountain ridge of the island give way to a 
broad, gently sloping beach of volcanic ash. 
Dominating one end of this beach are the 
remains of the old whaling station, a shambles 
of twisted metal and concrete, wrecked build- 
ings and huge oil-storage tanks. 

When we arrived the snow was down almost 
to the tide-mark and drifts ten to twenty feet 
deep overlay much of the debris of the factory 
and filled the deep channels that later con- 
tained melt-streams from which we obtained 
our water-supply. 

We shall each of us remember those initial 
few weeks following our arrival when our 
specialist jobs were for a short time forgotten 
and everyone was engaged in the manifold 
tasks of establishing the base—working in the 
holds of the ship, erecting the hut, loading 
and unloading the tractor-drawn sledge, roll- 
ing countless fuel-drums up the shore, pulling 
and pushing and heaving and grunting until 
every muscle ached and our hands were worn 
smooth from constant abrasion of volcanic grit. 
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For ferrying ashore all the heavy equipment 
and most of the stores, we used an ingenious 
type of pontoon raft. Fred Sherrell, a former 
Royal Engineer, quickly got command of this 
peculiar craft, which thereafter became known 

“Sherrell’s Circus”. An important and 
early item carried by it was our five-ton trac- 
tor. With scarcely a ripple on the surface of 
the water, the “Circus” with this ungainly 
load was ferried ashore without mishap. 
Mick Kane then climbed into the seat, started 
up the engine and drove the tractor slowly 
down the ramps onto the beach. From the 
moment it reached ferra firma the tractor 
served as an essential work-horse for all our 
operations. 

Within a few days the beach began to lose 
some of its air of desolation. A formidable 
pue of stores varying from hut-parts and air- 
craft propellers to sacks of coal increased daily 
in size as the “Circus” plied to and fro 
between ship and shore. 

Further up the beach, behind the largest 
tank, Tony Bancroft, the master-builder, and 
his gang began laying the foundation of the 
hut for which 200 pre-cast concrete blocks 
had to be unloaded from the ship, hauled up 
to the site by the tractor and then man- 
handled into position. On this solid founda- 
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At Deception Island where the base camp was built, an ingen- 
tous pontoon raft, of the type used by the army for crossing 
rivers, ferried most of the stores and all the heavy equipment 
Jrom the Oluf Sven to the shore. Its central section has two 
narrow tracks supported on steel girders that rest on the two 
boats, and are connected at either end to articulated ramps. 
These, when cocked up in the atr, act as balance weights and 
give the whole structure a rakish appearance. The ‘captain’, 
seen on the raft as it approaches the shore, is Fred Sherrell 
from whom the raft recewved its nickname ‘“‘Sherrell’s Circus” 
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One of the first items to be unloaded on the “Circus”? was the 
five-ton tractor, the heaviest piece of equipment carried on 
the ship. With the utmost care, it was swung over the ship’s 
side on the main derrick and lowered onto the centre section 
of the raft with not an inch to spare. Once ashore it proved 
indispensable. It was used to bulldoze the ice and snow from 
the building sites, haul equipment and stores from the shore 
and later to winch the two Canso aircraft up the new slipway 
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In addition to flying surveyors from ship to shore and land- 
ing them at suttable ground control points, the helicopter 
was able to provide visible means of sighting from one point 
to another. Beacons were made by lashing together empty red 
forty-four-gallon petrol drums. Three tiers of three drums 
make a beacon mine feet high, visible at a distance of thirty 
miles. On featureless terrain squares of three drums a side 
act as ground marks which show up clearly on the air-photos 
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Deception Island owes its name to the fact that the entrance 
to the crater-like inner harbour, Port Foster, is so narrow 
that ships passing by may easily miss it. The snow-covered 
slopes, up which two men may be seen toiling, overlook this 
entrance which 1s called the “‘Bellows’. It 1s about a quarter 
of a mile wide and is flanked by cliffs some goo feet high. 


Port Foster, the inner harbour, is eight to ten miles across 
and is surrounded by a ring of mountains that rise to a height 
of 1800 feet above sea level ; their peaks were climbed in order 
to carry out the survey operations. Just inside the harbour 
is situated Whalers Bay where the Expedition set up its base 
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The motor-launch has given the all-clear and the flying-boat with “‘a 
deep-throated roar and in a whirl of spray’ sets off on another photo- 
graphic sortie. Each sortie usually lasts up to eight or ten hours on 
a completely clear day. Allowing for time taken in going to and from 
the area of survey this might mean four hours’ photographic flyng. 
In that time the two aircraft would cover 1600 square miles, at the 
rate of 200 photographs an hour. When taking the photographs the air- 
craft flies to and fro in parallel lines in such a way that each strip 
of photographs overlaps the previous one by 30 per cent and successive 
photographs in the line of flight overlap one another by 60 per cent. 
A stereoscopic effect is thus obtained from which accurate contours 
may later be traced by means of three-dimensional plotting machines 


up over the mountain rim, and across a hun- 
dred miles of sea, dotted with icebergs and 
loose ‘‘pack’”’. An hour later, perhaps, when 
over the target area, the automatic camera 
was switched on and the photo-navigator in 
the transparent nose would track the aircraft 
back and forth in a series of parallel lines, 
each strip of photographs overlapping the 
previous strip in a manner similar to that of 
mowing a lawn. The axis of the camera 
points vertically downwards through a hole 
in the floor of the aircraft which is closed by 
a water-tight hatch before landing on water. 
By means of electrical controls, the timing of 
successive photographs in the line of flight is 
made in such a manner that every part of 
the ground is photographed from at least two 
different viewpoints. These ‘‘stereoscopic 
overlaps” are later examined in binocular in- 
struments which give a three-dimensioned 
view of the terrain and from which accurate 
contoured maps are drawn. A flight lasting 
only a few hours thus records in the minutest 
detail hundreds of square miles of this remote 
but strangely beautiful wilderness of inacces- 
sible virgin peaks, glaciers and ice-capped 
islands. More important still, perhaps, the 
outline of the coast and off-shore reefs that 
in the past have remained virtually un- 
charted can now be accurately surveyed from 
the photographs. 

The stereoscopic ‘model’ of the ground 
features produced in the manner already ex- 
plained is of little use for mapping unless it 
can be given a scale both in plan and in 
height. To do this, we had to visit certain 
points on the ground in order to establish both 
their geographical positions and their height 
above sea level. Such “‘ground control”’ points 
must also occupy features which are recogniz- 
able on the photographs. In Graham Land, 
the work of providing the control is made par- 
ticularly difficult since practically the entire 
coastline is fringed with ice-cliffs. Here and 
there may be found small beaches but these 
are nearly always fringed with a maze of 
reefs, making any landing by boat a lengthy 
and hazardous undertaking. Inland, travel 
is equally difficult on account of the rugged 
terrain and the enormous overburden of ice 
and snow in a country still wholly in the grip 
of the Ice Age. 

By employing a helicopter, we planned to 
overcome most of these difficulties and to be 
able to land surveyors close to the points that 
had to be visited in a fraction of the time and 
without any of the hazards of sea or land 
transport. As soon as the unloading of the 
Oluf Sven was complete the portable flight 


deck was built over her holds, which trans- 
formed her appearance from that of a 
freighter into a miniature aircraft-car- 
rier. 

On February 6, with Bim Jacques piloting, 
I made my first operational flight. Within a 
few minutes of leaving the deck of the ship 
I was looking down onto the upper slopes of 
Mount Pond, the highest point of Deception 
Island. Below my feet, a glacier descended 
in a series of gigantic steps between which 
giant crevasses, some as much as forty feet 
wide, revealed shadowy depths of blue and 
green. A minute later we were coming in to 
hover above a broad snow platform, only a 
few yards distant from the summit of the 
mountain. Bim, I knew, was a little anxious 
as this was his first experience of a snow land- 
ing. Without some form of artificial marker 
the pilot has no means of judging his height 
above a snow surface when all he can see is 
a blurred expanse of dazzling whiteness—the 
Americans call it a “‘white-out’’. I hurriedly 
opened the cabin door and was thankful to 
see the snow surface only a few feet below; 
Bim had judged it just right. After throwing 
out my emergency pack and instruments, I 
jumped down the remaining five feet, waved 
my hand to Bim to signal that all was clear 
and a second or two later the rotor blades of 
my airborne taxi disappeared from sight 
below the skyline. There was a 25-knot gale 
blowing which drove the snow in swirling 
clouds over the crest of the ridge and made 
it difficult to stand upright. As I fought my 
way up the remaining distance to the summit 
I experienced a horrible sensation of loneli- 
ness that I have never felt on a mountain 
before, due I suppose to finding myself trans- 
ported in so abrupt a manner from the warm 
and friendly environment of the ship to the 
cold aloofness of a mountain peak. I had not 
long to wait, however, before the helicopter 
was back again carrying Tony Bancroft who 
jumped down beside me. On this occasion, 
we could not resist the temptation to shake 
hands and slap one another on the back to 
celebrate our first successful ‘drop’. Soon, 
however, such landings became a daily 
routine and, thanks to the skill of Bim Jacques 
and Stan Holdaway, our two pilots, we came 
to regard a ride in the ‘chopper’ as nothing 
out of the ordinary. 

By using the ship as a floating base, we were 
always able to approach within a mile or two 
of the coast from where it required only a few 
minutes’ flight to bridge the gap between ship 
and shore. Always we took with us sufficient 
food and camping equipment to be self-con- 
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tained for one or two weeks should the 
weather suddenly change and the helicopter 
be unable to return to pick us up. 

In contrast to the complete lack of any land 
animals, the marine and bird life in the 
Antarctic is phenomenal. If it wasn’t an 
inquisitive bunch of penguins waiting to greet 
us, or a group of seals asleep on an ice-floe, 
our attention was focused on the vast 
shadowy outline of a whale moving right 
beneath the stern of the ship. Myriads of 
gulls, terns, skuas and petrels covered the 
floes below an overhanging ice-cliff waiting 
for the glacier to calve, when they would 
swoop down onto the fish and krill brought 
to the surface. 

At the foot of one great range of snow- 
peaks, dominating the south-east of Living- 
ston Island in the South Shetlands, lies a long 
foreshore of rounded granite boulders behind 
which a series of terraces descend from preci- 
pitous scree slopes. We were amazed to dis- 
cover there large patches of fine grass with 
several varieties of moss, so green in parts that 
it might have been a hillside in Cumberland, 
were it not for the neighbouring cliffs and 
massive snow-peaks beyond. Besides several 
large rookeries of ringed penguins, the grassy 
slopes were well populated with the nests of 
giant petrels, whose chicks are roughly the 
size of pullets and covered in the finest down 
like powder-puffs of pure white and blue- 
grey. The parent petrels are a craven lot, 
disappearing rapidly when approached and 
leaving their offspring to defend themselves, 
which they do most effectively by emitting an 
evil-smelling stream of fluid. The shore of 
this same place was littered with elephant 
seals: enormous mounds of flesh weighing a 
ton or more, which, when roused from their 
lethargy, let off an angry bellow, heaving up 
their massive bulk and rolling bloodshot 
spaniel-like eyes. 

During March the days were growing 
rapidly shorter with the approach of autumn. 
By this time the strength of the sunlight was 
no longer sufficient to make further photo- 
graphy worthwhile from the air; and the time 
had come therefore to close down the base for 
the winter and turn our faces homewards. 
Once again, however, the weather did its best 
to hinder our plans. 

A week before the Cansos were due to 
leave, we experienced the worst of the sudden 
and violent gales which had become an un- 
welcome feature of our life at Deception 
Island. The wind during the night reached 
hurricane force, transforming the normally 
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sheltered waters of Port Foster into foaming 
wave-crests which, as they broke, were torn 
off by the wind into streaming lines of spray. 
In the darkness and driving snow it was im- 
possible to see further than a few yards, and 
when the ship began dragging both her 
anchors we had good cause to be thankful for 
the radar screen, which showed clearly the 
outline of the neighbouring ice-cliffs. In the 
morning, we learnt from those on shore that 
both aircraft had received damage to their 
ailerons: the wind had torn apart the locks 
holding them in place, and, in addition to 
several large rents in the fabric, the essential 
operating levers had been broken, for which 
we had no replacements. Fortunately our 
engineers were well practised by this time in 
improvization ; with the assistance of the ship’s 
lathe and pieces of steel obtained from the old 
whaling factory, they succeeded during the 
next few days in fabricating new parts, suffi- 
cient to allow the aircraft to make the return 
flight to the Falkland Islands, and thence 
across 1200 miles of sea to Montevideo. Don 
and Dave, our two cooks, produced a farewell 
supper that was indeed the acme of gastro- 
nomical art. There were herrings and sar- 
dines in—could it have been aspic?—savoury 
meats and pastries, ham and tongue sand- 
wiches, trifle and fruit salad, and countless 
other delicacies, all prepared and decorated 
with the skill ot hauie cuisine. One rather 
sardonic touch to this party was a large iced 
cake, bearing a picture of an aircraft, with 
the caption below: ‘My Tiny Canso’s 
Frozen”. 

For many of us our departure from one 
expedition marked only the beginning of the 
next. In nine months’ time we should be 
returning again to the dusty, draughty, icy 
and yet in many ways friendly old volcano 
which we had come to regard with the affec- 
tion that arises from a multitude of memories: 
the knocking rumble of diesel plants; Humor- 
esque on the tape-recorder in the hut; the 
white plume of spray behind a Canso taking- 
off across the bay; the sulphurous tang of 
steam rising along the beach; the icy sting 
of driven snow; the inquisitive penguin and 
the lethargic seal. These and countless other 
pictures come to mind. But most of all we 
can recall the high spirit of our small com- 
munity, the cheerfulness, the chaffing and 
the ever-helping hand which more than any 
other factor lightened the long days of hard 
work, and enabled us to overcome the unex- 
pected which life in the Antarctic must 
always have in stcre. 
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The North-East Frontier 
Agency of India 


by DR VERRIER ELWIN 


Dr Elwin’s research and welfare work among the tribesmen of east-central India, in which he has 
been engaged for many years, 1s well known through his books and numerous other publications about 


them, including several articles in this Magazine. 


The confidence reposed in his approach to 


tribal people 1s shown by his appointment in 1954 as Adviser on Tribal Affairs for the North-East 
Frontier Agency, which administers an area of high importance in the Government of India’s esteem 


THE north-east frontier, Lord Dalhousie 
once exclaimed, “‘is a bore”. This has not 
been the experience of those who have 
actually visited this great tract of over 33,000 
square miles of wild mountainous country 
interposed between the Brahmaputra Valley 
and Tibet on one side and Burma on the 
other; they have sometimes found it, if any- 
thing, a little too exciting. 

During the whole of the 19th and the first 
half of the 2oth century to 1947, the people 
of what is now called the North-East Frontier 
Agency (NEFA) had few contacts with the 
outside world. Such contacts as they had 
were with soldiers, with the merchants to 
whom they sold their goods, with a few 
explorers and members of the Topographical 
Survey and, in the later years, with the 
Political Officers who visited the villages and 
settled some of their disputes. 

There is no space here to recall the long 
and distressing story of tribal raids on the 
gentle inoffensive plains or of the punitive 
expeditions that went into the hills to rescue 
captives or avenge the dead. In the thirties 
of the last century, for instance, Tagi Raja, 
the Aka Chief, wiped out the entire British 
outpost at Balipara; the Mishmis, noted for 
their hostility to strangers, murdered the 
intrepid Father Krick as he was returning 
home from the Zayul Valley in 1854; in 1911 
the Abors massacred Williamson and Gregor- 
son with forty-two of their followers. The 
tribes of the Tirap Hills have always had more 
friendly relations with the plains people and, 
except for an occasional kidnapping for 
slavery or sacrifice, the only outstanding 
tragedy was the massacre of Holcomhe’s 
Survey Party by the Wanchos in 1875. 

The policy of Government in the pre- 
Independence period was to attempt no more 
than a skeleton administration in the foot- 
hills; to send out punitive expeditions in 
reaction to the more serious raids; to impose 


blockades and establish fortified posts at 
strategic points in the foothills; and in cer- 
tain cases to pay what is called posa to the 
Chiefs on condition that they kept their 
people under control. 

A more peaceful form of contact was 
through the explorers who from the earliest 
times pressed into the interior. Among them, 
perhaps the most remarkable was T. T. 
Cooper, a British businessman, who in 1868 
set out to reach India from China via Tibet. 
In this he failed; though the following year, 
attempting the journey in reverse and start- 
ing from Sadiya, he came within twenty 
miles of Rima but was then compelled to 
turn back. 

The first European to visit the Apa Tanis 
was H. M. Crowe, a tea-planter, who in 1889 
went into their hills and was well received, 
an experience not shared by the German 
explorer von Ehlers who, following a year 
later, was robbed and driven out of the 
country. J. Errol Gray, another tea-planter, 
travelled unarmed over the Burmese border 
into the valley of the Tisang, an important 
affluent of the Irrawaddy, in 1802. 

When the Topographical Survey of India 
directed its attention to this area a number of 
survey parties went far into the interior and 
the leaders of some of them established 
friendly relations with the tribes. 

Another, rather limited, way in which the 
hill people came in touch with the outside 
world was through trade. The Mishmis have 
always been keen traders and they brought 
down musk, Mishmi teeta which was widely 
used as a febrifuge, ivory and skins. At one 
time, the Apa Tanis brought large quantities 
of rubber for sale. The Abors bartered skins, 
cane and wool for salt. The Mishmis and 
some of the tribesmen in Tirap also used to 
smuggle opium into the plains areas. 

Finally there was the impact on the people 
of Government officials. In 1894 a Political 
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(Above) On the way to Tawang, the traveller i 
greeted at every village by the village band 
This usually consists of the traditional lon, 
trumpets resting on wooden supports decorate 
with flowers, the drum and the cymbals. As we 
as music he is offered cups of Tibetan butter 
tea and rice-spirit, with walnuts and vario 

delicacies. Behind the players 1s the 14,000 
foot Se-La Pass. (Left) A smiling lama of th 
Tawang Monastery in Kameng 1s here carrying 
one of the large teapots needed to provide th 
300 monks with the Tibetan tea (made with but 
ter and salt) which they drink at all hours of th 
day. This monastery, 350 years old, stands 0 
a 10,000-foot plateau in a corner of India be 
tween Bhutan and Tibet. It is supported partl 
by the monks’ own labour and partly by cgntri 
butions from the people under its jurisdiction 
In its temple is a huge statue of Buddha ané 
it owns a remarkable library of some 700 books 
The monastery exercises a commanding spiritua 
influence on all the area around and fulfil 
some of the functions of a cathedral school t 
which many boys are sent to assume the robe 
temporarily and to study under the older lama 


(Above) Three Galong boys, wearing hats dec- 
orated with the beaks of the Great Indian Horn- 
bill and bunches of snail-shells, performing a 
marriage dance. This dance is particularly in- 
tended to protect the great bins of rice-beer which 
are prepared for use on such occasions. The boys 
fall into a sort of trance and dance with great 
vigour, sometimes crouching down and often shak- 
ing their heads in a very rapid rhythm. Their 
tribe, the Galongs, one of the most progressive 
of the “Abor’’ group, are found in the Stang and 
Subansirt Divisions. (Right) Closely allied to 
the Galongs are the Tagins who live on an afflu- 
ent of the Subansirt river north of the Apa Tani 
plateau. This Tagin warrior has his hair done 
in tribal fashion with hairpins of porcupine- 
quills holding the knot on his forehead. The 
traditional armour of the Tagin warrior, once 
notorious for his ferocity, was a heavy leather 
or bamboo hat with shields of cane-work on the 
back and arms. He generally carrieditwo swords. 
At one time strongly opposed to the Administrat- 
ton, the Tagins are now cooperating with it and 
are demanding the medical, educational and agri- 
cultural benefits that it 1s bringing to them 


(Above) Elders of a village in northern Stang meeting in council. At such meetings every aspect of 


community life is discussed: marriage, the provision of labour for road-work or bridge-building, at 
which the Abors are experts. This bridge of cane, 700 feet long, will carry twenty people at a time 
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Officer, J. F. Needham, was appointed to 
study the languages and politics of the tribes 
and there is little doubt that the ‘promen- 
ades’ that he made to Rima, the Hukawng 
Valley and northern Burma, contributed 
to the establishment of more amicable rela- 
tions between the tribes and their visitors. 
During the first half of the present century the 
number of such visitors naturally increased: 
notable examples were the Miri Mission in 
northern Subansiri in 1911 and the still more 
adventurous expedition of Dr 
C. von Firer-Haimendorf in 
1944 to the Upper Kamla Val- 
ley and beyond. 

These varied contacts were 
probably too transient and 
occasional to have a deep effect 
on the life and culture of the 
people, but they did succeed in 
slowly bringing the inhabitants 
to realize that the greater 
world outside their hills was 
not hostile to them and only 
wished them well. ‘They pre- 
pared the way for the enor- 
mous expansion of the past five 
years. 

One of the difficulties of des- 
cribing the north-east frontier 
is that most of the names have 
been changed, not once but 
several times, with the result 
that the maps have been going 
constantly out of date. For 
instance, the Western Section, 
one of the four original sections, 
was changed some time after 
1915 to Balipara Frontier Tract 
which in 1946 was then di- 
vided into the Sela Sub- 
Agency and the Subansiri 
Area. Finally in 1954 nearly 
all the names were changed 
again and today NEFA is di- 
vided into six Frontier Divi- 
sions—Kameng, with head- 
quarters at Bomdila; Suban- 
siri, with headquarters at Ziro; 
Siang, with headquarters at 
Along; Lohit with headquart- 
ers at Teju; Tirap with head- 
quarters at Khela; and Tuen- 
sang with headquarters at the 
village of the same name. 

Population figures are still 
only approximate. A census 
is now being taken. Some 
parts, such as ‘Tuensang, 


are very heavily populated; others, like 
northern Subansiri and northern Siang, 
are sparsely inhabited in isolated villages 
along the river valleys. The rainfall 
is heavy, as much as 200 inches in 
Subansiri. The countryside offers almost 
every possible type of mountain scenery. On 
the 14,000-foot Se-La Pass on the way to 
Tawang, with its masses of rhododendrons 
and other multi-coloured flowers, the traveller 
is reminded of Kashmir; in the lovely valleys 


A practice widely followed in all the Divisions of the North- 
East Frontier Agency 1s that of erecting great images of 
straw and bamboo to ward off the dangerous demon of dysentery 


Lakes. Nor are the formidable dopes of the 
Paik, the wade and open sires of Tocn- 
same, the dak jereies of Lok, cay Se 


The pespie of NEFA preset ae cor 
nGmaty dwersesrc of colturr. Lameuase. 
ass am c=. ihoesh whim raccl 
erences are probably less than was at one 
ime seppescd_ I= Wesern Kamene there 
are samme 34.000 Mompes. 2 genie. courteous 
peapie whe cakiine= om &2races, mamiam 
levee members af cattle, sheep ane horses, aml 
axe deeply imGucnerd by the Buckdiest iicals 
Of tie erezt Lemasery of Tawans. Ip the cost 
of the same Division dwell 2 leree population 
« the DeSs wee @ whom ese only 
recentiy bees browskt under admiration 

The wild 2nd desoizee hills of Scharsizi are 
miebeed by the Taems and Galooss, sub 
wibes of the “Abor™ croup, m the north, by 
i. ee The Eke 


of the people m the northern and western 
mountains, where puny man fishis a losing 
batile azamst the stant forces of Nature, is m 
sirikims comirast to that of the Apa Tans on 
thes beautiful pletean, where Natore has 
been Lereciy dommzied and controlled by 
tnibal senms. 

Stang, the happiest of the NEFA Divisions, 
is the home of bright colours, lovely weaving, 
known collectively by the Assamese word 
“Abor™_ which means imdependent. Here 
mo are strikins comirasts. On one sde S 
Passhat_ now wirtually 2 prosperous town 
shep. where many of the wear some | 
sont of European dress. On the other are the 
rammc valleys to the north mhalbsted by 
many Abor sub-aibes of whom we still know 
comparatively ttle. Here are legends about 
the Abommmable Snow-Woman, an entematic 
Sgure who has only one leg and a pape always 
between ber Eps SS ee 
covered hills, from time to time 
loud whistle which shakex the cece 
eitices men imto the mow-fields where she 
devours some and makes love to others. 

In Lohe, we find the tivee mam groups of 
Mishers the Idus who cut thei ham short, 
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A“Naga’’ village in the Patkai mountains. This 1s a powerful village community which has recently 
asked for and been granted a dispensary. In the centre can be seen the Morung, formerly a guard- 
house for young warriors, nowadays a dormitory for unmarried men and centre of village social life 


These fascinating but wayward people cre- 
ated a bad impression on the early travellers 
who were never tired of speaking of their 
dirty appearance and rude manners. Curi- 
ously enough no-one, so far as I am aware, 
has ever spoken of their physical charm. 
The Taraon and Kaman women are the 
most beautiful in NEFA; they wear strikingly 
attractive cloth woven by themselves and 
dress their hair in a coiffure that would not 
disgrace a Parisian lady of fashion. They are 
distinguished from most other tribal groups 
by the fact that the unit of social organization 
is the house rather than the village. 

Tirap and Tuensang are mainly populated 
by tribal groups to which the rather meaning- 
less word ‘‘Naga”’ has been applied by the 
people of the plains. ‘The truth is’, says 
Dr J. H. Hutton, “that if not impossible it is 
exceedingly difficult to propound a test by 
which a Naga tribe can be distinguished 
from other Assam and Burma tribes which 
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are not Nagas.’ In Tirap are the virile and 
picturesque Wanchos, who are organized 
under influential and wealthy chiefs; the 
Noctes, who have adopted a very elementary 
form of Hinduism and have been more in 
contact with the outside world than any 
others, with a resultant loss of much of their 
traditional culture; the many small groups 
collectively known as Tangsa, a charming 
friendly people who have migrated from 
Burma, and still have many links across the 
border; and small numbers of two Buddhist 
tribes, the Singphos and Khamptis. Tuen- 
sang is the home of at least seven groups, all 
of whom engaged in head-hunting in the 
past, a fact which has tended to obscure their 
many social and material virtues. There is a 
certain splendour about their life; their vil- 
lages, invariably on the tops of hills, are 
planned on the grand scale; their houses are 
often large and the pillars of their morungs 
(communal houses) are elaborately carved. 


The tribes, having been organized for war, 
have carried into the days of peace a strong 
sense of discipline and self-reliance. Their 
material culture is the richest in NEFA. 
They have a remarkable sense of colour 
which is expressed in the weaving of beauti- 
fully designed cloth. They are expert wood- 
carvers and make toys, human figures, drink- 
ing-mugs and other objects. They are clever 
workers in iron and some of them have the 
art of pottery. 

Before Independence, NEFA was adminis- 
tered as part of the Government of Assam, 
with the Adviser to the Governor in charge. 
In 1947, however, the North-East Frontier 
Agency, though continuing to be constitu- 
tionally part of Assam, was separated, and 
the Adviser became its administrative head, 
responsible to the Governor, who acts as 
Agent to the President. Each Division is in 
the charge of a Political Officer, who is ulti- 
mately responsible for all the many-sided 
activities of the administration within his 


area. During 1956 a new cadre, the Indian 
Frontier Administrative Service, was 
established. 

During the past five years, despite the 
enormous difficulties of communication, there 
has been a rapid extension of administration 
throughout the entire area so that today 
there exists no political vacuum on the 
Indian side of the north-eastern frontier. ‘The 
opening of each new administrative centre 
(there were twelve in 1949; sixty-four in 
1950), has meant the provision of schools and 
dispensaries; the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture; the services of the 
vaccinator; better communications; and 
closer ties with the rest of India. 

Under the Second Five-Year Plan a still 
greater advance, especially in the field of 
agriculture and communications, is planned 
and nine-and-a-half crores of rupees 
(£712,500) have been allocated by the 
central Government for the purpose, perhaps 
the highest per capita allotment in the whole 


A group of Noctes (one of the Naga tribes) beating a log-drum with wooden blocks to celebrate the 
arrival of a visitor to their village. The drum is closely associated with life in the Morung and 
is used to announce any matters of importance, each of which 1s denoted by a distinctive rhythm 


ut at the S ba zaar, the ae 1 of a doll which a VV srr 
warrior carries on his basket 1s a reminder of those days 


of India. The first aim is to make the area 
self-sufficient in food by improving the 
existing jhum cultivation and introducing wet 
rice and terraced cultivation wherever possi- 
ble. The next priority is given to communi- 
cations, the building of air-strips, con- 
struction of roads and bridges and the making 
of bridle- and foot-paths. This in itself is a 
tremendous task in these wild mountains and 
in country devastated by the great earth- 
quake of 1950. Community Projects and 
Development Blocks have had some success 
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and the entire area may be 
covered within ten years. NEFA 
is not a healthy place, and medi- 
cal relief is of great importance. 
Itinerant medical units have been 
formed and these bring the assist- 
ance of modern science to the 
remotest villages. A Tuberculosis 
Hospital is being built and there 
are already three large Leprosy 
Homes. Basic Education is being 
introduced and the medium of 
instruction is the local language in 
the earlier stages. For this a large 
number of text-books, as well as 
books of local folk-tales and songs, 
are being prepared in order to 
give the people a literature of 
their own in their own tongue. 
An important feature of the de- 
velopment plans is the training of 
NEFA tribal boys and girls to 
enable them to take up in due 
time the responsibility of adminis- 
tering and developing their own 
territory; already boys are being 
sent for training as doctors, engin- 
eers and agriculturalists in vari- 
ous parts of India. 

But of all the things the Admin- 
istration has brought to NEFA I 
think the most genuinely wel- 
comed is the gift of peace. The 
eyes of the world have in recent 
months been turned so exclusively 
on the disturbances in the Naga 
Hills District (which is not in 
NEFA) with their inevitable re- 
percussions in Tuensang that the 
fundamental changes in other 
parts of NEFA have been forgot- 
ten. In the earlier part of this 
article I have referred to the raids 
made on the people of the plains; 
even more serious was the constant 
state of inter-tribal war in Tirap 
and Tuensang; in the interior 
head-hunting was the order of the day and 
human sacrifice was not unknown; ferocious 
inter-village conflicts, kidnapping raids, cruel 
imprisonments and executions marred the 
peace of Lohit, Siang and Subansiri; a form 
of head-hunting among the Mishmis, of hand- 
hunting among the western Daflas has been 
recorded. Women and children could not 
so abroad without an escort and the mists 
of fear hung heavily above the workers in 
the fields. 


Today all that is changed. Women and 


children go freely and ha 
countryside, former enemics 
amity, communicatio 
idea of inter-tribal a 
tion is spreading. 
Even although m the cl: 


sill honoured, the ideas it 
and inter-village feuds ar 
and that peace, tho 
lasting benefits have 
acceptance. Head-hun 
social outlaws today and t 


almost miraculous cha 


from the splendour « 
achievement. 
There is among a numbe 


effusions often betray 
attitude. In Tirap I 
Wanchos sing: 


The Government men have broushi 
us peace, 

They have broughi 

In peace and imendship 
happmess. 


who only three years ag 
massacred an Assam Rifles 
anxious for the developmeni 
their area and full of prai 
the new freedom from fear it 
they were now enjoying. 
Another greatly treasu 
of the Administration 
of the fear of economic expk 
tion. There must be few | 
in the world where such 
pains are taken to ensure 
‘primitive’ people get 
deal. Land is protected, 
are controlled, shopkeepers a 
licensed. The domination of th 
weaker by the more ageressi 
tribai groups has been checked. 
Among the Buddhist tibes of 
Kameng, the Sherdukpens 
example, previously taxed not 
only by Tibetan officials from 
Tawang but also by more power- 
ful neighbouring tribes, and who 
were forced to provide porteras 
and supplies for touring officers, 
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been released and it is confidently expected 
that in the not distant future all the slaves 
will be free. 

The attitude of superiority and patronage 
adopted by many of the early explorers 
towards the tribal people has now been 
superseded by an attitude which was antici- 
pated as long ago as 1868 by a wise admini- 
strator still famous in the Lushai Hills, T. H. 
Lewin: “Let us not govern these hills for our- 
selves, but administer the country for the 
well-being and happiness of the people 
dwelling therein. What is wanted here is not 
measures, but a man... one tolerant of the 
failings of his fellow-creatures and apt to 
enter into new trains of thought and to 
modify and adopt ideas, but cautious in 
offending national prejudice. Under a 
guidance like this, let the people by slow 
degrees civilize themselves. With education 
open to them and yet moving under their 
own laws and customs, they will turn out not 
debased and miniature epitomes of English- 
men, but a new and noble type of God’s 
creatures.” 

There have been two main modes of 
approach to the tribal people. One is the 
policy of “Leave Them Alone”, wrongly 
attributed to the anthropologists; it is, 
rather, a literary attitude, which derives from 
the pastoral tradition of classical Europe— 
the beatus vir of Horace, the Noble Savage 
of Rousseau—and in modern times has 
been advocated by such writers as R. L. 
Stevenson and Pierre Loti. But isolation in 
the modern world is impossible. 

In sharp contrast to this is a policy of 
detribalization which would assimilate the 
various tribes into the surrounding popula- 
tion as quickly as possible. The danger of 
this lies in too sudden a break with the 
past which would tend to make the tribes- 
man ashamed of his own culture and lead 
to a loss of tribal virtues and an acquisi- 
tion of the vices rather than the virtues of 
civilization, 

Between these two extremes there is a third 
policy associated with the name of India’s 
Prime Minister, Mr Jawaharlal Nehru. 
This may be summarized as one which would 
bring the best things of the modern world 
to the tribes, but in such a manner that the 
traditional way of life will not be destroyed 
but activated by them. “I am alarmed”’’, 
he has said, ‘‘when I see—not only in this 
country but in other great countries too— 
how anxious people are to shape others 
according to their own image or likeness, 
and to impose on them their own particular 
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way of living.” He has emphasized the 
importance of encouraging the tribal langu- 
ages, and of providing protection against 
outsiders seeking to take possession of tribal 
land. He is concerned also that the tribal way 
of life with its high sense of discipline and love 
of song and dance should be preserved. “I 
am anxious that they should advance, but 
I am even more anxious that they should 
not lose their artistry and joy in life and 
the culture that distinguishes them in many 
ways.” 

“The Government of India’””—and in this 
sentence the entire policy is epitomized—“‘is 
determined to help the tribal people to grow 
according to their own genius and tradition; 
it is not the intention to impose anything on 
them.” 

This brilliant conception, at once scien- 
tific and humane, steers a middle path 
between the two older ways of approach, 
and, if properly applied, should have 
the advantages of both and avoid their 
dangers. 

It is not an easy policy, but there can be 
no doubt that it is right. It is supported both 
by the findings of anthropological science and 
the warnings of history. It is a charter of 
religious, social, economic and _ cultural 
rights. It is the embodiment of the spirit of 
reverence. It is the gospel of friendliness and 
equality. It is the gate whereby the tribal 
people may enter into full union with the 
India of which they form so important and 
valuable a part. 

Today we can see tribal peoples without 
sentiment, but equally without prejudice. 
Isolation in the modern world is impossible; 
it would not be desirable even if it was 
possible. We do not want to preserve tribal 
culture in its colour and beauty to interest 
the scientists or attract the tourists. But we 
see now that the tribal people will be of the 
greatest service to India if they are able to 
bring their own peculiar treasures into the 
common life, not by becoming second-rate 
copies of ourselves. Their moral virtues, 
their self-reliance, their courage, their artistic 
gifts, their cheerfulness are things the country 
needs. They also need the comradeship, the 
technical knowledge, the wider world-view* 
of the plains. The great problem is how to 
develop the synthesis, how to bring the 
blessings and advantages of modern medi- 
cine, agriculture and education to them, 
without destroying the rare and_ precious 
values of tribal life. 

To solve that problem is an essential con- 
cern of the NEFA Administration. 


